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EDITORIAL 


The necessary disadvantages contingent upon a time of 
war grow in emphasis, and one of these is undoubtedly the 
infrequency of the gatherings of the Library Association. 
As a result there has been so far no means of ventilating the 
question of a Library Association Conference for 1918. We 
have turned in vain to the pages of the official journal for 
any record of the intentions of the Council in this direction ; 
and the complaints which were justly made last year as to the 
delay in making arrangements or at least preliminary announce- 
ments seem to have been without effect. This is a state of 
affairs which the profession should not endure calmly. No 
conference held in September or thereabouts can be expected 
to succeed unless it is announced before June. It may be that 
the Council works in spasmodic fashion, and is under the 
comfortable delusion that everybody else does. It should be 
disabused of this notion speedily. Many librarians have 
already made their arrangements for the summer, and will 
not be turned from them by the tardy decisions of Caxton 
Hall. As for the general question of whether a conference 
should be held or not, it must be clear to most of us that all the 
arguments that weighed for a conference in 1917 are equally 
weighty in 1918. 

* * * 

Another point upon which information is not forthcoming 
is the possibility of a Council election. We cannot say that 
we are in favour of the expense, inconvenience and waste of 
an election as such, but we think the Council should be sure 
that it still retains the confidence cf members at large. After 
all we do not dethrone the Government if we change some of 
the seats on the Council; and the present body of worthy 
people who are controlling our destinies has not proved 
itself so efficient that changes need mean disaster. In any 
case a public pronouncement is due upon the matter. 

* * * 


There seems every chance, as there is great hope, that the 
Library Assistants’ Association may survive the war. Probably 
no other association has been hit quite so hard by the circum- 
stances of the times. The majority of the male members 
are with the colours ; in fact all of them within the military 
age who are not incapacitated in some way or other ; and the 
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ladies, and a few men who have been passed over by the 
military authorities are “ carrying on” courageously. The 
Annual Report, which appears in the current issue of The 
Library Assistant, is a document of which the members need 
not be ashamed. It shows that although fewer meetings have 
been held, they have been continued ; a roll of honour is in 
progress which should interest us all ; and the finances seem to 
be better than was hoped last year. In the report a com- 
plete list of the members who have fallen in battle is given ; 
it is long, and painful to read, and the profession has lost some 
very promising men. We note that the new President is 
Miss Ethel Gerard, of Worthing. The choice is an excellent 
one ; the lady in question has proved her worth as a librarian, 
and as a worker for her fellows, We wish her a pleasant and 
successful year of office. 

The rationing of light presents a problem for many 
librarians. It is quite clear that some means must be found 
to comply with the new regulations. The great difficulty 
for most libraries is caused by the fact that with the outbreak 
of war a policy of economy in this particular was embarked 
upon immediately. To reduce an already greatly reduced 
lighting consumption any further cannot be managed in 
many cases without an abbreviation of the hours of service ; 
and in several places we see that libraries have been closed an 
hour earlier, and that 8 p.m. or 8.30 p.m. are the closing times 
generally preferred. In one cr two cases one whole day is 
cut out of the public service, but this will scarcely achieve the 
desired result, as the bulk of the hours of daylight are not 
concerned with artificial lighting. Earlier closing seems to be 
the only solution. 

* * * 

‘The appointment of a non-librarian to the librarianship 
of one of the large cities raises a delicate but nevertheless 
important issue for the professicn. In such a journal as this 
there is small need to labour the disadvantages of such appoint- 
ments, and hithertc in recent years they have been more or 
less confined to Scotland, where library committees have a 
rather special preference for journalists in the capacity of 
librarians. The question that concerns us is : What should be 
the attitude of the profession towards men who enter it 
without any definite training for it? Clearly they can only 
learn their business by reading, visits to other libraries, and 
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consultations with librarians. We are of opinion that their 
opportunities should be restricted tc the first of these alterna- 
tives. It may be bad for the particular place from which the 
untrained person comes that other librarians should refuse 
to receive him ; but it is good for all other towns, and a neces- 
sary measure of self-protection for trained men. In no other 
profession can we imagine an untrained man being received, 
advised, and directed by its members. The very suggestion 
would be regarded as unwarrantable. We, therefore, urge 
as of the first importance that librarians should consistently 
refuse professional information to all but professional men 
whatever may be the position they hold. Only so can justice 
be done to professional training, and those who pursue it. 
It is a necessary part of the etiquette of librarianship. 
* * * 

The blind have lost a good friend, librarianship an inde- 
fatigable and capable organizer, and the ranks of the pro- 
fession a distinguished and charming personality, through the 
all-too-early death of Miss E. W. Austin, the Librarian and 
Secretary of the National Free Lending Library for the Blind. 
During the twelve years of her connexion with this institution 
she raised it from a limited into a national influence, secured 
for it wide patrcnage and recogniticn, a new and permanent 
hcme, and brought abcut several important affiliations and 
amalgamations of the utmost value to blind readers. Her 
early death at the very height cf her powers, and while, 
apparently, still in the vigour of splendid womanhood is a 
tragic event even in these tragic times. 


GAZA, 1917. 
The following is extracted from a letter written by a young library 
assistant who is serving in Palestine :— 
Our duty was to watch the ground, 
Below the waste skyline, 
We listened for the slightest sound, 
Had eyes for the smallest sign. 


With leaden moments slowly dragged 
The weary hours away, 

But the watchful look-out never flagged 
From the twilight to the day. 


And every eve the same old moon 
Amid the same old stars, 
Shone down upon those nights in June, 
Where reigned the war god Mars. * 
L.J.T. 
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Mr. BERWICK SAYERS’S NEW BOOK ON 
CLASSIFICATION.* 


T is strange, but none the less true, that two professional text- 
books which we have awaited for so many years should make 
their appearance now. Rather more than two years ago we 

noticed the same author’s Canons of Classification (a very different 
kind of work from the one now under review). Now we have to 
congratulate Messrs. Grafton & Co. on publishing its companion 
volume at this time, for in so doing they have conferred a benefit 
on students of classification, on the Library Association, and on 
those to whom has been committed the task of teaching this difficult 
subject. Hitherto there has not existed, either in this country or 
in the United States, so far as we are aware, any systematic intro- 
duction to the increasingly important subject of classification. 

While we regard the volumes as complementary to each other, 
the ‘‘ Introduction "’ is unquestionably the one which should be in 
the hands of every librarian and assistant wishing to understand 
the basis principles and methods of bibliographical classification. 

As may be gathered from the preface, Mr. Sayers---who is an 
examiner in the subject—-has reproduced in these pages, after very 
careful revision, the series of useful lessons which he prepared some 
years ago for students undertaking the Library Association’s 
Correspondence Course. 

The volume is not an exhaustive treatise on classification, for, 
as is remarked in the preface, “‘every chapter could have been 
expanded tenfold,”’ but the author believes, and in that belief we 
certainly concur, “ that the essential themes are all touched upon 
in a way that will lead students to appreciate their meaning and 
significance.” 

Each chapter concludes with a select number of references for 
supplementary readings, and with six questions on the matters 
discussed in the foregoing chapter. There are two useful appen- 
dices, the first giving information and practical hints regarding the 
Library Association’s Examination in this subject, a list of some of 
the subjects set for classification essays, and a representative 
selection of the questions set. The second appendix consists of a 
list of the principal authorities on the subject. 

Chapter I. is purely introductory, its principal purpose being 
to explain the meaning and functions of book classification ; it is 
followed by a longer chapter on the logical prirciples of the subject. 
This we regard as perhaps the most important chapter in the work, 
because it has been our experience that t many | students, and even 


* Savers, W. C. ‘Berwick. An Introduction to 1 Library Classification : 
with readings, questions, and examination papers. Cr. 8vo. pp. 172. Grafton 
and Co. 1918. 3s. 6d. net. The Coptic series for Librarians. 
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so-called classifiers, classify without being able to assign reasons 
for what they do, or to explain the mental process involved in the 
constantly recurring act of classification. 

Chapter 3 is to some extent recapitulatory ; it defines and 
explains the meaning of a class, natural and artificial classification, 
and concludes with a statement of the parts that go to make a 
classification. 


By the time the student has assimilated these chapters he is in 
a position to grasp the process of division by which a classification 
schedule in constructed, as also to recognize the difference between 
a classification of knowledge and one of books. The author 
confines the remaining two chapters of Part I. solely to biblio- 
graphical classification. Chapter 5 consists of an explanation of 
the parts of a bibliographical classification and of the functions 
each is intended to fulfil. This discussion is continued in the 
concluding chapter of Part 1, which deals with the various kinds of 
notations, with author marks and similar devices for securing 
alphabetical or chronological arrangement within the classes. 


Part 2 is historical and practical. It examines the means by 
which theoretical principles are applied to the arrangement of books 
in libraries, studies in greater detail the three or four predominating 
schemes, and, finally, considers the rules governing the applications 
of such schemes to books and to catalogues, and discusses the various 
accessories, mechanical and other, necessary to make clear the 
features of the scheme adopted to the users of the libraries or, 
catalogues. It opens with an historical survey of representative 
schemes down to the middle of the nineteenth century, such as 
that used by Callimachus, first librarian to the Ptolemies at Alex- 
andria, the well-known early 17th century scheme of Francis 
Bacon, perhaps the most important in the history of classification, 
on account of the enormous influence it has exercised on every 
constructor of bibliographical schemes down to the present day. 
Brunet’s French scheme of the early 19th century is also outlined 
and explained, and brief reference is made to the British Museum 
Scheme of 1836-38, and to that of Edward Edwards of 1859. 


The next chapter is devoted exclusively to a discussion of 
decimal classification, which, while it gives prominence to the 
best known of such schemes, viz., that of Melvil Dewey, does not 
omit to refer to other examples, such as those in use at the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, and at Princeton University in America. It 
is followed by a short chapter outlining the salient features of the 
Expansive and Subject schemes, and explaining very briefly and 
simply the principles governing the construction of a classified 
catalogue. 

This useful and strictly practical book concludes with a chapter 
on methodology, particularly discussing the difficult question of 
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shelving books of various sizes, and the chief methods of guiding. 
It also gives some useful and thoroughly sound genera] rules and 
methods of practical classification. 

Enough has been written to demonstrate that the book covers 
a field which has never before been explored in a continuous, 
systematic manner. Hitherto, the student has been compelled to 
gather his material from scattered sources, and it must be confessed 
that even when it has been gathered, many have found it impossible 
to grasp the meaning of the language used by the expositors. Mr. 
Sayers has done what it never appears to have occurred to any other 
librarian to do, viz., to provide a simple introduction to classification 
to line on with similar works that have long since been issued on so 
many other branches of librarianship. H.E.L.A. 


SOME NOTES ON STORY-TELLING IN 


LIBRARIES, 
(continued.) 


On the choice of stories, and story-telling methodology writings 
are now legion, and a lot of them seem to be fearful skimble- 
skamble. There is the blessed “ psychology”’ of the child, his 
susceptibilities, his morality, and goodness knows what else to be 
considered—so we are told ad nauseam. The only sound rule is: 
Get a lot of average well-behaved children together, choose a 
story that interests you yourself, and tell it naturally. Every 
other good will follow from this simple formula. No one in full 
possession of his faculties would choose stories of immoral tendency, 
which confuse wrong and right, make vice attractive, are morose 
or tragical; or play against the sacredness of human relations. 
(And when one comes to ponder the matter, the penny dreadful 
usually survives these tests as well as Fenn, Henty or Strang.) 
Beyond that little matters. The sense of style, and every other 
nuance of books can only be gained by time and experience ; the 
story-hour will not do much to produce it. 

American practice is well represented by the statement made 
in the preface to Miss Whiteman’s book, and I venture to plagarise 
part of it. 

STORY TELLING IN THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF 
PITTSBURGH. 

Two story hours are conducted each week in the Central Library, 
in each of the eight branch libraries, and in two of the school deposit 
stations. One is for children below the fifth schoo! grade, although older 
children are not excluded ; the other is for children above the fourth school 
grade. One story hour is held each week in a children’s library room in a 
social settlement house, and in four school deposit stations. Wherever 


it is possible the children under eight years of age are grouped by them- 
selves. 
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Story-telling is a part of the programmes in the home libraries and 
reading clubs conducted by the Library. 

Stories are told in the summer playgrounds that are near libraries 
and in certain others where small collections of books are supplied by the 
Library for circulation during the summer. 

Special story hours are held occasionally in the club rooms or lecture- 
halls of the libraries, which teachers are invited to attend with their classes. 
School time is often given for this purpose. Stories are told on invitation 
in the class. rooms of the schools and at meetings of mothers’ clubs, and on 
special ¢ ccasions for social centres, Y.W.C.A.’s, settlement houses and other 
organizations. 

Story hours for the younger children commence in September or 
October and continue through April or May; the length of the season 
depends on the particular needs of the various districts. Story hours for 
the older children begin the first week of November and are discontinued 
about the first of April. 

The story hours are announced by posters hung in the children’s 
rooms of the libraries. Children are also notified of the dates of commence- 
ment through visits to the schools by the children’s librarians. 

The children gather in the children’s rooms and are taken to the story 
hour rooms in groups. Thirty children form a group of convenient size, 
but on account of the large attendance it is often necessary to include 
from fifty to seventy in a group. Story hour rooms, club-rooms and 
lecture-halls are used for the purpose. Where possible, rooms not too large 
for the groups are used, and the chairs or benches are arranged in semicircles. 

The attendance varies greatly in different districts. In large branches 
stories are told to from four to six hundred of the younger children in an 
afternoon after school, and it is sometimes necessary to have four or five 
people telling stories at the same time to different groups. The attendance 
of older children at a single story hour in the busy season varies from 
forty-five in a small branch to two hundred in a large one. 

Definite programmes are prepared for each library centre. To the 
younger children miscellaneous stories are told, selected chiefly from the 
folk-tales of various countries, legends, myths, fables, modern realistic 
stories and Bible stories. Two stories are usually told to each group, 
and whenever possible variety is given by the selection of stories of different 
types. Poems and nursery rhymes are occasionally included in these 
programmes. Special days are celebrated if stories can be found which 
express the spirit of the holiday and are sufficiently dramatic in form. The 
same stories are sometimes repeated during the year because of the deeper 
impression made through repetition, and the value to children of an intimate 
acquaintance with a few of the best things in the literature appropriate 
ior them. If something new is given for each time, the impressions are 
confused and dissipated, and material which is either beyond the child’s 
appreciation or unsuitable for story-telling must finally be used. When an 
additional story is told and the children are allowed a choice, the story 
requested is almost without exception a very old and well-known one. 
To the older children some of the great cycle stories are presented by 
telling one story each week. High adventure and romance, as depicted 
in these hero tales, have a special appeal to the boy and girl from ten to 
fifteen, and at this age interest is easily sustained. 


There does not seem to be very much more to say about the 


matter, although an enormous amount more has been written. 
Some story-tellers learn the stories by heart and then recite them, 
singing the jingles and songs where they occur. I have heard Miss 
Marie Shedlock do this with great effect upon an adult audience, 
and I dare say the effect on children would be similar, because in 
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my experience adults and children are fascinated equally by the 
same kind of story. Perhaps this is the best method, as it preserves 
the “ right words ”’ of the author, but it is open to obvious objections 
when used by a reciter whose capacity is only fairly good. I 
prefer to digest a story in my own way, and often re-arrange it to 
produce my own results. One wants to be careful in the initial 
choice of stories, and the question of “ humour” is almost the 
crucial one. It is easier to point the danger than to suggest how 
it may be avoided. The ordinary joke has no meaning for children ; 
broad, ugly things, idiosyncracies in dress or deportment, deformity, 
&c., often answer a youngster’s notion of what is funny. Good 
taste on the part of the teller must determine where they come in, 
and how they can be missed. 

To sum up. The end of all library work is the adult reader 
and his needs. Story-telling is justifiable only if it leads to the 
creation of ultimate adult readers. Story-telling which does not 
lead directly to books is outside of the librarian’s province. Such 
work should be confined to such numbers of children as can be 
managed easily by one person; should be utterly informal and 
natural. 

{ Postscripi.—-\ have scarcely done justice to the book on which I have 
been asked to base these disjointed remarks. It is a little crown-octavo 
of 72 pages, containing an interesting descriptive introduction on story- 
telling, followed by selected lists : 1, of stories of special interest to children 
under seven years of age ; 2, six to ten years ; 3, cight to twelve years ; 4, over 
ten years ; 5, stories and poems for holiday programmes ; 6, a classified list of 
stories ; 7, an alphabetical list ; and, 8, the titles of the books referred to in 
the foregoing. Under each list the titles of well-known stories are given 
and then the books in which the best versions are to be found. There are 
occasional annotations. Miss Whiteman is to be thanked for giving librarians 
a useful tool for the children’s room.) 


OUR SMALL DIFFICULTIES. 
VI.—MINOR CO-OPERATION. 


Y suggestion is simple and it is not novel, but is possibly 
worth making. I have been impressed again and again 
in a most painful manner by the great waste of time and 

labour which occurs through duplication of cataloguing work in 
British libraries. I do not refer to the individual complete cata- 
logues of libraries. Those are necessary, or at least desirable, 
although if we had some card distributing base like the Library of 
Congress, we might make one set of cards serve the whole country 
to an extent. Not completely, perhaps, because I have always 
held the opinion that, if it is at all possible, a library ought to have a 
printed catalogue of its own. (Parenthetically I may remark that 
the printed catalogue is becoming a rare thing. Has the manu- 
script catalogue completely superseded it ?) 
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I am rather concerned here with the overlapping that occurs 
through the publication by individual librarians of special reading 
lists and catalogues. In THE LipraRY WoRLD there was recently 
reviewed an excellent sample in the aeronautical list issued by 
the Coventry Libraries. Now, that list may form the basis of 
selection for other libraries of a size similar to Coventry ; for I am 
assured on the highest expert authority that it is an admirable 
list from the point of view of book-selection. It may be objected 
that Coventry is an aeroplane-making town, and that is true; but 
so are many other British towns now-a-days which made nothing 
in particular in peace days. This being so would it not have been 
a good thing if the other towns could use this list as their own? All 
that would be necessary would be a change in the name of the 
library at the top of the list, and an adjustment of the call numbers ; 
and all the copies required for the whole country could have been 
taken off from the same type. 

Is it possible to do this? When any librarian is producing 
a reading list or catalogue, which is not a mere piece d’occasion 
but a work into which he is putting his best knowledge and energy, 
would it not be well for him to advise his fellow-librarians of the 
fact through this and other library periodicals? The others who 
thought that such a list would be of service to them could then 
apply to him for a pull of it ; might adjust it to their own require- 
ments, and order as many reprints as they required. A small 
percentage of the cost might be given to the originating library, 
and a note of acknowledgment made on each reprint. 

I repeat that this is a small matter, but it is worth a thought 
or two. We are all of us in continual want of such lists; they 
stimulate—and maintain—public interest, and give that evidence 
of “‘ life ’’ which was never more necessary in libraries ; moreover, 
they are intrinsically useful, which, after all, is perhaps their main 
justification. E.L. 


NOTES BY A PROVINCIAL LIBRARIAN. 


E are now all suffering from the loss of our male assistants 
and the passing of female assistants to Government or 
other offices where a telephone, typewriter and teapot 

have been installed, and a living wage offered. The ordinary 
routine of library work combined with small salaries and little 
chance of promotion are calculated to dishearten any high-spirited 
junior, boy or girl, after two or three years’ service. It seems 
hopeless at present to expect assistants to prepare for the Library 
Association examinations and the harassed librarian has to spend 
a goodly portion of his time in trying to shape his assistants so that 
they may not bring discredit upon his library. 
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Some years ago I was in a well-known bookshop in London, 
often mentioned in newspapers as the resort of a certain famous 
statesman, and near me two assistants were checking a list of 
books. The mis-pronunciation of authors’ names and titles was 
simply appalling. For instance Nietzsche was ‘‘Neetch,’’ Schopen- 
hauer was ‘‘Skopenhor,”’ mysticism was ‘‘mystikism,” &c. For 
years I had in a casual way done something to help my assistants 
with names likely to embarrass them, but I then decided to make a 
list of names and words with which juniors of 14 to 18 years were 
not likely to be familiar, and to give them what help I could both as 
to pronunciation and meaning. We grown up people are apt to 
forget the natural shyness of youngsters and their fears of confession 
of ignorance. I believe some names and words are a positive 
nightmare to sensitive boys and girls in libraries. 


I have just had through my hands a dozen excellent business 
manuals published by a well-known firm. Not one bears the date 
of publication. They all have the firm’s name and address, an 
excellent advertisement likely to promote sales. We can under- 
stand a little reticence regarding birthdays on the part of ladies and 
a certain class of book sold by flat-catchers we do not expect to be 
dated, but it ought to be legally impossible for any publisher to 
issue a book without the correct date of publication on the title 
page. We would look upon a man with suspicion if he tried to sell us 
a horse without allowing us to look in the horse’s mouth. The 
Library Association might take the matter up with the Publishers’ 
Association, and if they did not think it necessary ‘* to promote and 
protect by all lawful means the interests of the public of Great 
Britain and Ireland,” then the Library Association could proceed in 
another direction. 


I wonder whether there are still public libraries which deny 
to soldiers stationed in the library district the use of books for 
‘‘home ’’ reading. During the years 1915 and 1916 large numbers 
of soldiers were stationed here, and it was a pleasure to me to see 
many of them applying for the loan of books. No guarantee was 
asked for, simply the soldier’s number and regiment. I came into 
close contact with many of the men, some of whom had taken a 
University degree. In many cases men had cheerfully left good 
positions and comfortable homes for the discomforts of camp life 
and often squalid billets. This was heroism of the higher type. 
To my amazement a London assistant who had joined up told me 
that in two other towns he had been refused the loan of books ! 

This was confirmed later by many soldiers who came here. 
How any librarian could be guilty of such an action I cannot 
understand. I can only hope his punishment in the next world 
will be either inability to get books or to have to read them without 
end whichever may be the greater punishment for him. 
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We were actually begging for books for the Camp Libraries 
whilst preventing citizens in uniform with a legal right as residents 
in the library area from having access to publicly owned books. 

Last year the Editor very properly protested against the 
publication of annual reports without financial statements. The 
preparation of these interesting documents must be proceeding 
apace in many libraries, although the number sent out to colleagues 
is likely to be very much smaller than before. A report that never 
includes a financial statement has very little value, though some- 
thing may be done by getting the rateable value from the Municipal 
Year Book and the amount levied for library purposes from the 
Library Year Book. This however may be misleading owing to 
changes made since I9gI14. Previous to last year I had never 
issued a report without the financial statement, and for its absence 
last year I was in no way to blame. A lynx-eyed economist 
argued that as the financial statement appeared in the Borough 
Treasurer’s statement of accounts it was unnecessary to duplicate 
its issue. I pleaded for those colleagues and committees who like a 
friendly lead, but the chance to shine as an economist was too good 
to be missed. 

Perhaps the cost of printing will do what common sense has 
hitherto failed in doing. The silly stuff published in many reports 
makes one think some librarians are as conservative in their habits 
as the Pine Moth Fabre mentions in his ‘‘ Wonders of Instinct.” 

Long tables showing the occupation, age, place of abode, &c., 
of borrowers were about as valuable as the tit-bits of general 
information published by some popular journals. No one wanted to 
know, and no one was any the better for knowing that the pins made 
in one year would go so many times around the world at the equator. 
To tell me that out of 10,000 borrowers there were 1,000 pupils 
and scholars, 2,000 clerks, 1,000 labourers, 3,000 various and 
3,000 ‘‘ not stated,” simply proves in a roundabout way that the 
library was open to the oulilic. 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR ERATOSTHENES, 


You ask me to write because you say that all your efforts to 
draw an epistle from Zenodotus meet with no response. Do not 
judge harshly. When last I met him he was immersed in all sorts 
of valuable public and private work ; and, in spite of his gifts of 
sarcasm and irony, and, indeed, perhaps because those gifts are 
but collateral, he is not a man to spend one moment in pleasing us, 
which he thinks ought to be spent upon the serious duties of his 
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existence. I am saying this much here, because several people have 
wondered at the absence of his signature of late—except those 
foolish folk who are unable to disentangle the styles of men, and 
who are fully persuaded that you, he and I are one and the same 
scribe—whereat we have laughed often enough. 


THINGS IN GENFRAL. 

Your hope that the international atmosphere would be clearer 
ere this answer reached you has not been realized. Only last night 
as I waited in my garden for the moonrise I heard that underthrob 
and growlof the distant guns in Flanders or France ; for they reach to 
here. The new Offensive is at its height, and to-morrow we may heat 
that Rheims has gone. It is difficult therefore to focus on our affairs ; 
but I must do so, especially as these words will appear in the last 
number of a volume of THE LipRARY WorLD. The work of my 
library, and I daresay yours, remains constant, and is increasing in 
a manner that amazes me, What has forcibly struck me too of 
late is the number of dona—(I beg your pardon, you prefer “ gifts ’’) 
I am receiving of late. Is this because so many folk are giving up 
larger homes for smaller ones, or giving up home altogether, and 
therefore have less or no room for their books ? The gifts I receive 
are not the usual residuum of private libraries, the things which are a 
nuisance to the giver and an embarrassment to ourselves ; they are 
excellent and expensive works, such as we welcome cordially. 


MORE PUBLICITY. 

I notice with approval that the various evening papers which 
make a speciality of such two-line paragraphs as come under such 
headings as ‘‘ Smaller papers, smaller paragraphs,” have given quite 
a lot of attention to libraries of late. Especially are they concerned 
with the increased issues reported on all sides. Such a place has 
issued 12,000 more than last year, another 27,000, and so on. It 
is all to the good. We cannot have too much public emphasis upon 
our doings in these days. As librarians we think that rather a fuss 
is made of increased issues. The explanation is surely natural 
enough: when one remembers the restriction of most things that 
mike life worth living. the pressure of anxieties of all sorts, the 
reduction in amusements, and sets against them the serenity and 
calm of the world we find in books, the reasons appear to be clear 
for the increase in our work. Books are no longer a luxury, no 
longer a convenience ; they are a necessity of our very existence. 


A CLASSIFICATION WANTED. 

When is someone going to bring out a comprehensive, minute 

and inclusive classification for aeronautics? I have been getting 
together a representative collection on this subject of late, moved 
thereto by the examples of Glasgow and Coventry, though I fear 
I shall fal? behind these two places lamentably. I perforce am 
using Dewey, and in his latest edition he does give a fairly useful 
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scheme. Unfortunately it is vitiated by unnecessary separations. 
The theory of flight is away from engineering, and the military 
aspects of aviation away from both. But the aviator requires all 
these subjects together. Could not one of our classification experts 
—-Messrs. Hume, Hawkes, Jast, Savage, Sayers. or some other— 
come to our help here ? 


AMERICAN ENTERPRISE. 


You make an incidental remark on the comparative psychology 
of the American and Briton, as shown by the advertisements put 
out by American librarians, which you think would not be acceptable 
over here. I am not so sure; the stuff written by our popular 
daily journalists frequently outrages our credulity and common- 
sense ; we are angry or scornful ; and yet it is repeated daily with 
such assured cheerfulness that we are hound to believe that it 
must be acceptable to many British minds. I need not specify 
the cheap arguments, the twisting of speeches to coincide with a 
preconceived campaign, the bumptious boasting, and so on. There 
it is, and until the new Fducation Bill has produced a new race of 
readers, we must endure it as we may. This seems an unfortunate 
introduction to what I want to say, because I am not about to 
pour cheap scorn on the American methods of library advertise- 
ment ; I am merely trying to discover why, in spite of what I have 
said, they could not safely be used on this side of the herring pond. 
Read this 

TAKE Stock 
OF YOURSELF BEFORE 
TuEsDay. 
The New Year begins next Tuesday—it’s a time for 
mental stock-taking, and for turning over the new leaf. 
MAKE THIS RESOLVE: 
Tuat I will make the most of my opportunities during 1918 ; 
Tuat I will strive to increase my mental efficiency ; 
Taar I will avail myself of the free help of the Public Library. 
The following books will help you to take stock of 
yourself : 
‘“ How to Live on 24 Hours a Day,” 
—-By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
“ Sure to Succeed.” 
—By Tuain Davinvson. 
“ Laugh and Live.” 
--By DovuGLas FAIRBANKS. 
{Etc., Etc., Ete.) 
Be a Reader, and get a Card To-night. 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
Ruttan Bock. Court STREET. 


That comes from the excellent Ontario Literary Review, and 
therefore is the work of our own people. But I remember having a 
similar inspiration myself. I prepared, prior to Christmas, a list cf 
books on the most joyous and useful ways of preparing for and 
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spending it, including carefully chosen entries on cooking, decora- 
tions, gifts, games, and so forth. When I issued it a sarcastic lady 
invited me to mind my own business—I had innocently but in- 
correctly imagined that I was doing so—‘‘People,” she remarked, 
** know how to spend Christmas without any interference from the 
library.” 

**‘Sunt hic etiam sua praemia laudi ; sunt lacrimae rerum et 
mentem mortalia tangunt,”’ as the pious Trojan lamented. Further 
when I publish lists on special subjects, with notes drawn from the 
best sources known to me, the local newspaper indicts my efforts as 
** grandmotherly.”” Do our Canadian and American brethren ever 
meet with such rebuffs ? And, if not, why not ; or, rather, why do 
we meet with them ? 


THE AMERICAN BOOK-WORLD. 

The longer I live the more convinced I become that one can 
rarely have even a nodding acquaintance with any literature other 
than that of one’s own count: y. We ought to be able to assimilate 
the American book-world fairly easily, but every time I dip into 
the A.L.A. Booklist I realize my limitations. First there is that 
dreadful practice of issuing the same book with one title in Gieat 
Britain and another in America, which creates awful confusion for 
everybody concerned ; then there are so many centres, publishers 
and subjects which are purely Transatlantic, that I feel I shall never 
really get the American atmosphere. Then theauthors. Listen 
to this about Edward Thomas’s Poems : ‘‘An English writer whose 
poetry shows the influence of Robert Fiost."” Now, who is Robert 
Frost ? I know a Jack of the family, but his works are artistic 
rather than literary (see Tyndall on Forms of Water). 1 wonder if 
we could not do more to clear up this ignorance. The work of the 
modern American is so fine, virile, and enthusiastic, that it may well 
give the old world a new heart. 

OTHER MATTERS. 

To return to mere domesticities. No; I cannot tell you 
anything yet about the L.A. Annual Meeting. Whispers have 
reached me that there is to be one, but they do not materialize. 
I suppose our men are too busy food-controlling and other- 
wise helping the Empire to be able to fix their attention upon 
library matters. They are always slow, of course ; but, for once, 
let us find an excuse for these poor people if we can. I believe they 
do their best, and if that best is so bad the fault perhaps lies in 
nature, and not in their goodwill. You see, as my years inciease, I 
grow quite sweet in temper. 

I hear, too, that the L.A. Examinations have not been a 
brilliant success this year ; and that is not a matter for wonder. 
Who would read for such an exam. when he sees the librarianship 
of a large town handed without a word of protest to a local museum 
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curator? That has been our most recent experience in library 
appointments, and it is not exhiliarating. The Preliminary Test 
has been particularly unfortunate, I am told ; and if what I hear 
of the candidates is true, the new Education Bill is sorely needed. 
The questions were the simplest—almost foolishly so—that I have 
ever seen, and I understand that there has been a perfect debacle 
of the candidates. The examiners ought to explain ; there are 
sometimes faults on both sides. CALLIMACHUS. 

(The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 

the writers of ‘‘LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’) 


OBITUARY. 
Miss E. W. AvustTIN. 


We regret to record the unexpected and untimely death of 
Miss E. W. Austin, the librarian of the National Free Lending 
Library for the Blind, which occurred after an operation on May 
17th. Miss Austin has been connected with the Library for the 
Blind for twelve years, and in that time had shown remarkable 
administrative and organizing capacity. The institution began in 
modest surroundings in Bayswater, and has now fulfilled its name 
as a national institution, and this is very largely the result of her 
labours. A few years ago, for example, the postage charged upon 
embossed volumes was sevenpence ; it is to the credit of Miss Austin 
that she secured their transmission for a penny ; and this great 
boon to the blind is probably as far reaching and beneficent as 
any of the work that she did. She won the active interest of all 
classes of people in the provision of literature for the blind, and 
when the work had so far extended that the old premises in Bays- 
water became inadequate, she was instrumental in obtaining a 
grant of twelve thousand pounds from the Carnegie Trustees for 
the purchase of the entirely suitable and commodious building in 
Westminster which now houses the Library. Other efforts and 
achievements of hers are known to the library profession, such as 
the amalgamation of various other libraries for blind readers with 
her own, the obtaining of grants of embossed classic works from the 
Carnegie Trustees, the affiliation of other institutions working in 
various ways for the blind with the National Library ; the obtaining 
of the co-operation of public libiaiies throughout the country ; 
and not least of her good works, the freeing of the library to blind 
1eaders of every class. Moreover, by lectures, concerts, readings 
and other activities, she popularised the National Library well and 
widely. 

Miss Austin was active in the profession. She was a regular 
attendant of Library Association meetings, and gave much hospi- 
tality and help to the Library Assistants’ Association. She 
possessed a handsome and striking personality, positively radiating 
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energy and enthusiasm, and her interest in all library questions 
was continuous and sincere. A ready, thoughtful and eloquent 
speaker, a warm-hearted and pleasant friend, her presence will be 
missed greatly by many librarians. To the blind her loss is in- 
calculable. 

The funeral took place at Ladywell Cemetery on 21st May, 
when a few members of the library profession were present to pay 
her their last respects. The funeral occurred on the Tuesday after 
Whit Monday, and the news of her death did not reach many 
librarians soon enough, or there is no doubt that a large gathering 
of librarians would have formed around her grave. 


NOTES. 


Norwich Pusiic Lipkary.--At their May Meeting the 
Norwich City Council recorded. on the recommendation of the 
Public Library Committee, their appreciation of the lace Capt. 
Frank Haldinstein’s bequest of part of his library, ‘‘not merely 
for its intrinsic value, but as an expression of the late Capt. 
Haldinstein’s civic spirit in enhancing the value of the Public 
Library collections. A young man of 21 years, he was a keen 
student of history and archeology, and he was a constant reader at 
the Public Library. When he won the open scholarship for Modern 
History at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1912, he acknowledged that the 
Historical Section at the Norwich Public Library was of much 
assistance to him in his studies. 


We are interested to note that the Public Library of New 
South Wales is printing catalogue hints which have been woiked 
out by its staff, and amongst these is an “‘Extension of Dewey's 
.790-.709--Amusements,”” which is based on the suggestions of 
Messrs. T. W. Wri,ht and H. Hamer made in THe Liprary WorLpD, 
February, 1915. 


REVIEWS. 
LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


AMERICAN LipRARY AssocIATION. Kocu, THEODORE WESLEY. 
War Service of the A.L.A. 38 pp., Illus. ror8. Library of 
Congress. 

A popular, well-illustrated pamphlet describing in Mr. Koch's charac- 
teristically interesting, enthusiastic manner the various libraries organized 
in the U.S. camps and elsewhere. The illustrations help the general impres- 
sion of a generous and admirably organized provision for our Allies, and we 
cordially commend the pamphlet to those who wish to know what may be 
done in this sort of work. 
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BarrY (URBAN District) PusLic LIBRARIES. Annual Report, 

1916-17. 

Libravian: Joun Population (1915) 35,301. Income: 
from rate {831. Expenditure : Books and periodicals {154 ; salaries, £345 ; 
loans, £66; fuel, light and cleaning, £246. The library has {500 in invest- 
ments. Stock: Lending, 9,845; reference, 1,725. Issues: Lending, 68,766 ; 
reference, 7,031. 

The figures of issue show an increase of 4,509; more books of a recrea- 
tive nature being issued than in previous years. Changes in the staff have 
hampered the work here as elsewhere. The purchase of new books has been 
largely suspended during the War. and the librarian recommends re-reading 
of good novels. The want of a complete catalogue—the last was published 
in 1907 with supplements to 1913—is badly felt. 

CuicaGo, UNIveRsITy OF. Report of the Director of the University 

Libraries, 1916-17. 

Librarian: Ernest D. Burton. Stock: 517,936 volumes. Issues: 
367,267 volumes. 

The report refers to the difficulty of making systematic book-purchases 
from the belligerent countries, although shipments have been received regu- 
larly, but at double the intervals previously required, from Great Britain, 
France and Italy. As a result attention has been devoted to increasing the 
sections of the history and literature of Scandinavia, Spain, Italy, Irance, 
Poland, and Russia. Special efforts have been made to complete files of 
state documents since roto. The library has received $5,000 from Mrs. E. 
Morris to purchase works on Amcrican literature. It is interesting to notice 
that the libraries possess 101 works published prior to-1501, the titles of which 
have been supplied to the Bibliographical Society of America for inclusion 
in their prospective Union List of Incunabula in America. 946 volumes 
have been lent to other libraries, and 411 borrowed from them. One of the 
perplexing problems is the loss of books, which from July, 1916, to July, 1917, 
amounted to 508 volumes. ‘‘ The books removed are almost wholly those 
which are assigned for use for particular courses.”’ Some were returned 
subsequently, and “ the facts show that the students are the principal 
culprits, and that their motive is not acquisition of property. but of know- 
ledge ; but their sense of obligation to their fellows is weak."’ This seems a 
charitable way of putting it! The University has departmental libraries 
corresponding to its various faculties, and a special commerce and administra- 
tion study-room was established in 1916 with a special librarian. The 
regular staff is supplemented by student assistants, who are paid for their 
services. In common with libraries the world over, this one has suftered 
from staff changes; no less than twenty-one resignations occurred during 
the year, and twenty-three new appointments were made—the changes 
naturally involving strain upon the remainder. These seem to be the most 
interesting points in a gencrally interesting report. 

Croyvon Pusiic Lispraries. The Readers’ Index. Vol. 20, 

No. 3, May-June, 1918. One Penny. 

In addition to the usua! notes, and annotated entrics of recent war books 
and general additions, the number contains the first half of a catalogue of 
2,200 lantern slides which have been presented to the libraries by Mr. W. H. 
Shrubsole, F.G.S. The lantern slides are available for circulation in the town, 
and their donor offers, we see, to lecture upon them without fee in the district. 


KETTERING (URBAN District) PusLic LipRARY, MUSEUM, AND 
ART GALLERY. T7wevty-Second Annual Report, 1917-1918. 
Librarian: Kate FE. Pierce. No financial statement in spite of the 

fact that limited funds are deplored. Stock, Lending, 9,254 ; reference, 3,603. 

Issues ; Lending, 97,175; reference, 2,365—a total increase of 2,365. 
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Main increase in use is in children’s books. Writing accommodation for 
soldiers was provided, as also stationery from money raised by voluntary 
effort, and many hundreds of volumes were sent to the Camps Library, 
Various departments of the library were used as an emergency ambulance 
station in connexion with air raids, and as offices for the Voluntary War 
Workers. Miss Pierce has been appointed honorary curator of the museum, 
The effect of the war ‘‘ upon our purchasing power is disastrous. The 
increased cost of upkeep has gradually absorbed the whole of the money 
allocated to the purchase of books, and we are brought face to face with the 
fact that not only now but in the future there will not be sufficient margin 
when the current expenditure has been met to pay even for re-binding.” 
The report is a duplicated type-written document. 


NOTTINGHAM Pustic Lrpraries. The Nottingham Library Bulletin. 

No. 239, April-June, ror8. One Penny. 

Contains a portrait of the chairman, Councillor Charles Foulds, articles 
on ‘‘ Our War Aims,” as served by the Libraries, by W. A. Briscoe ; Books for 
Business Men ; and on the Nottinghamshire Photographic Record ; besides 
brief lists on gardening, war books, and latest additions. In connexion with 
the bulletin we may mention Mr. W. A. Briscoe’s recently published life of 
“‘ Captain Ball, V.C.,’’ which we see is in its seventh thousand, and therefore 
has scored a success which must be gratifying to the author, and upon which 
we congratulate him. 


STIRLING Pusiic LrpraRY. An Unprecedented Year. This is 
the report of the Annual Meeting of the Library Committee 
for 1917, reprinted from the Stirling Journal. 

Librarian: W. G. Waucu. Income: £485 from rate. Expenditure on 
new books £30. Stock : Lending, 10,000 ; reference, 4,000. Issues: 73,401, 
an increase of 15,708 volumes. The readers were 25 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. The increases, which are described as ‘“ nothing short of amazing,” 
“unprecedented,” ‘‘ most remarkable,’’ and ‘‘ enormous,” are due to the 
desire for relaxation from the strain of present events, the great use made of 
the library by soldiers, many of whom borrow technical books of a high 
standard, and “ the extraordinary use made of the library by boys and girls ” 
—2,000 juvenile readers borrowing 18,856 works. We like the enthusiasm 
with which this little library is conducted, and the appreciation which, judging 
by the speeches made, it receives. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


ANDERSON, P. J. A Concise Bibliography of the Printed and MS. 
Material on the History, Topography, and Institutions of the 
Burgh, Parish and Shire of Inverness. Aberdeen University 


Studies, No. 73. Frontispiece, pp. 264. 8vo. 
Aberdeen : University Press. 1917. 
We welcome this addition to the growing list of local bibliographies. 
Mr. Anderson is no novice in the bibliographical art, and he belongs to the 
somewhat rare class of librarian which considers bibliography one of the 
most important sides of a librarian’s work. The present volume is limited to 
the books, pamphlets and articles dealing with the district and excludes 
works by natives and works printed there unless they conform to this descrip- 
tion. The classification used is geographical, with the exception of formal 
headings such as Acts of Parliament, Maps, &c. An excellent index is 
provided. 
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PITTSBURGH : CARNEGIE LIBRARY. Sand : its occurrence, proper- 

ties and uses. A bibliography. pp. 72. 

Carnegie Library : Pittsburgh. 1918. 15 cts. 

This reference list is a remarkably good specimen of the work of the 
Reference Department of the Pittsburgh Library. Not limited to books 
it indexes articles in periodicals, and where an article in a foreign periodical 
has been abstracted in English, this also is mentioned. 

The subject appears at first sight to be a small and rather unimportant 
one, but the synopsis of the classification puts the reader right on that at 
once. The question for instance of sand dunes and their vegetation is quite 
important in many localities. The uses of sand for building material, for 
pavements and in the ceramic industries, open up wide commercial vistas which 
render this list of very considerable value to all libraries in industrial centres. 


GENERAL BOOKS. 


ANDERSON, G., M.A., and M. SuBeparR, B.A., B.Sc. (Econ.). The 
Expansion of British India (1818-1858). Demy 8vo., pp. xii., 
196. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. 1918. 4s. 6d. 

The first volume of a series of three works intended to present to the 
student the story of British India from different aspects, throughout the 
period of 1818-58. The work under review discusses the development of an 
Asiatic Policy, the Earl of Dalhousie, and Annexation of the Punjab, Burma, 
Oudh, &c., and the Mutiny, concluding with Queen Victoria’s Proclamation. 
The succeeding volumes will deal with the Foundation of Indian Policy and 
the Economic Policy of the Company. 

Hupson, Witt1AM Henry. A Short History of English Literature 
in the Nineteenth Century. Cr. 8vo., pp. viii., 309. G. Bell 
and Sons, Ltd. 1918. 3s. net. 

A fairly comprehensive sketch from Wordsworth and Coleridge to 
Shaw and Wells, including certain lesser known authors and poets. The 
style is pleasant, but the work suffers, as such records generally do, from an 
attempt to compress too much information into too little space. 


KNow es, Sir Legs, Bt. The British in Capri, 1806-8. Demy 8vo., 


p-. 330. John Lane. 1918. 15s. net. 
he Island of Capri, says the author, was in old times the Brighton of 

Rome : it is now the Brighton of Naples. For two years at the beginning of 

the nineteenth century it was in British hands, having been taken by Sir 

Sidney Smith in June, 1806, and lost again in October, 1808. The interesting 

collection of material here before us has not been firmly welded into a book, 

but in spite of slight deficiencies on that score, forms an eminently readable 
and informative volume. The documents on which the record is based 
include the Neapolitan and French Accounts of the capture of the island 
by General Pietro Colletta and Colonel Francis Maceroni, the Journal of the 
enemy’s attack, taken from MS. in the British Museum, Documents pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, chiefly comprising letters from Lieutenant- 

General Sir John Stuart to Lord Viscount Castlereagh, and there are sections 

on Sir Sidney Smith, Sir Richard Church, and Major John Hamill. The 

colour reproductions of portraits are good. 

Lancpon, A.M., K.C., and the late Ropertson Lawson, C.A. 
The Excess Profits Duty and the Excess Minerals Rights Duty. 
8vo., pp. viii., 128. Stevens & Haynes. 1918. 6s. net. 

Mr. Langdon, who in this third edition, has been deprived by death of 
the assistance of Mr. Robertson Lawson, has brought the subject up to date by 
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the inclusion of recent decisions and the appropriate portions of the Finance 
Act 1917. The notes of the authors are in many cases necessarily tentative 
and hesitating, and until this particular legislation has received more interpre- 
tation in the Courts, a reliable text book is impossible. An adequate index 
forms not the least useful portion of the work. It is symptomatic of the 
times and in keeping with the subject, that it should have been thought 
necessary to charge six shillings for this small paper covered pamphlet, the 
large bulk of which consists of statutory provisions and regulations. 


Litoyp, RickaRD W. The Cult of Old Paintings. Ulus. with 
16 plates. Cr. 8vo., pp. 195. Skeffington & Son. Ltd., 
1917. 6s. net. 

The author, modestly disclaiming any attempt at a serious purpose 

“ ventures to ventilate some of his impressions” on art and does so enter- 

tainingly enough. This book appears to have been inspired by the recent 

Romney trial, but is in reality a desultory dissertation on pictures, painters 

and life in general. 


NAVARRO, ANTONIO De. The Scottish Women’s Hospital at the 
French Abbey of Royaumont. 15 Illus. Demy 8vo., pp. 223. 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1917. 7s. 6d. net. 

An interesting account of the good work done by the only hospital in 
France conducted entirely by women during the war. The first portion of the 
book is devoted to an historical account of the Abbey of Royaumont, which 
was founded in 1228,jthe second, toits record of achievements after transfor- 
mation into a hospital. 

NEvinson, C. R. W. British Artists at the Front. 1. With Intro- 
ductions by CAMPBELL DopGson and C. E. MonTAGUE. 15 
Coloured Plates. Roy. 8vo. ‘Country Life,’’ Ltd., and 
George Newnes, Ltd. 1918. 5s. 

Those who have missed their opportunity of seeing the exhibition of Mr. 
Nevinson’s original paintings at the Leicester Galleries will welcome this 
collection of reproductions of the pictures, and those who were fortunate 
enough to visit the exhibition will prize equally highly this excellent souvenir 
of the artist’s distinctive work. We read in Mr. Campbell Dodgson’s intro- 
duction that, ‘‘ Mr. Nevinson has remained the most faithful and consistent 
of the English adherents to Futurism. He adopted for a time some of the 
more extravagant practices of the school. He has made audacious experi- 
ments with kaleidoscopic patterns of dazzling colour, which have an ex- 
hilarating effect upon some people and goad others to fury and gnashing of 
teeth.” 

His four paintings, ‘‘ The Roads of France,’’ exemplify to a remarkable 
degree his power of dynamic painting, that is to say painting which represents 
movement in progress, ‘‘ with its achievement foreshadowed by a succession 
of progressive, anticipating curves.’’ His ‘‘ Over the Lines” and ‘“ The 
Road from Arras to Bapaume "’ exemplify the effective use he makes of soft 
masses of tone in subjects difficult from the point of view of composition. 


Pore, R. Martin, M.A. An Introduction to Early Church History. 
Being a Survey of the Relations of Christianity and Paganism 
in the Early Roman Empire. Cr. 8vo., pp. vi., 163. Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd. 1918. 4s. net. 


Mr. ae gives us in this sketch an introduction to Early Church History 
which should be of service to all students. He depicts the first Christian 


communities and their social and religious life in chapters which contain 
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much well written and digested information. One of the most interesting 
chapters deals with the attitude of contemporary outsiders to the new faith, 
and the remarkable silence of non-Christian writers during the first two 
centuries after the birth of Christ is strikingly brought out. Josephus, 
Plutarch and the Stoics all unite in ignoring Christianity, and the first definite 
and hostile critic is to be found in Celsus, who is faithfully dealt with by 
Origen in his well-known refutation entitled Contra Celsum. The influence 
for good of Christianity upon its environment is indicated, and in a con- 
cluding chapter the triumph of the Cross and the birth of a new world form 
the subject of fresh and thoughtful suggestions and conclusions. A con- 
spectus of authorities and a table of dates are welcome additions, too often 
lacking in a book of this kind. 


FICTION. 


Askew, ALice & CLauDE. The Ordeal of Anne Curtis. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 274. Jarrolds, Ltd. 1918. 5s. net. 

The heroine is a laundress who in protecting her children from their 
drunken father, causes his death and regards herself thereafter as a mur- 
deress. Through the brilliant defence of her counsel she is acquitted, and 
the rest of the story is concerned with their love affair and the machinations 
of others to separate them. The book has little in plot, style or characterisa- 
tion to recommend it. 

Beacu, Rex. Laughing Bill Hyde and Other Stories. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 318. Hodder & Stoughton. 1918. 6s. net. 

Eleven stories by a writer who is deservedly popular. The tale from 
which the book takes its title, ‘‘ With Bridges Burned,” and “‘ The Club 
Reporter,” are all three excellent. The only one that is more stagey than 
true to life is ‘‘ The Real and the Make Believe,” but that does not detract 
from a delightful volume. 

Durant, M. Rainbow Ranch. Cr. 8vo., pp. 309. Mills & Boon, 
Ltd. 1918. 6s. net. 

A ranch in the Rockies forms the setting of this virile story, in which 
Richard Tranter, blinded with drink, shoots the woman he loves in mistake 
for his supposed rival. The working out of the novel is strong, and contains 
passages of genuine pathos. 

HANsHEW, THomas W., and Mary E. The Riddle of the Purple 
Emperor. Cr. 8vo., pp. 310. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1918. 
6s. net. 

A new story of Cleek with a wonderfully intricate plot and clever mas- 
querading criminals. 

MANDELSTAMM, VALENTIN. The Cossack. Translated by Mariette 
Soman. Cr. 8vo., pp. 296. Jarrolds, Ltd. 1918. 

A romantic story of a Russian girl who vows vengeance on the German 
murderer of her father. To carry out her purpose she becomes orderly to a 
Cossack, and goes through a campaign which ends in her death after her 
revenge has been attained. A novel of love, war, and adventure. 
Moperty, L. G. The Key of Gold. Cr. 8vo., pp. 319. Ward, 

Lock & Co., Ltd. 1918. 5s. net. 


Love is of course the key that unlocks all the doors, and quite charming 
is the story of Hiliary and Tony. A motor accident, an adoption, an inheri- 
tance and two wooings go to make up a pleasant and innocuous tale. 
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MonkKHOovusE, ALLEN. Men and Ghosts. Cr. 8vo., pp. 316. W. 
Collins, Sons & Co., Ltd. 1918. 6s. net. 
A sententiously written record of a girl and two men, Rose Avory, Bill 
Campion, and the autobiographical Godfrey Fenn. From a woman out- 
urings such as these would be termed vapourish though interesting —_— 
logically, but as a specimen of masculine introspection they can y be 
regarded as mawkish. 


My Husband Still. A Working Woman's Story. Compiled by 
HELEN Hamitton. Cr. 8vo., pp. xix., 303. G. Bell & Sons, 
Ltd. 1918. 2s. net. (Popular Edition). 

The story of a working woman’s marriage, faithfully told from personal 
narrative, intended as a plea for divorce. Mr. Galsworthy contributes the 
foreword. 

NEPEAN, EpitH. Gwyneth of the Welsh Hills. Cr. 8vo., pp. 320. 
Stanley Paul & Co. 10917. 6s. 

A = story of Welsh people amidst Welsh scenery, revealing the inner 
spirit of the country. 

“ You’ve broken my heart, you’ve robbed me of the playmate of 
my youth ; you are as a blight upon my life.” 

remarks the hero to the villain of this story, but in the end the cross purposes 

are straightened out. 

Rumsey, Frances. Mr. Cushing and Mademoiselle du Chastel. 
Cr. 8vo., pp. 332. John Lane. 1918. 6s. 

Here we have a clever psychological study of a marriage between an 
American man and a French girl. He finds her at first so wonderful, so 
dainty, sc subtly intoxicating, but when their married life in America loses 
its first charm differences creep in between them, and culminate in a 
parting. The second half of the book is not so good as the first, and the 
reunion is difficult to believe in but the interplay of character is remarkably 
well done. 

TAGORE, Sir RABINDRANATH. Mashi, and Other Stories. Trans- 
lated from the original Bengali by various writers. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 223. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1918. 5s. net. 

Fourteen delightful stories in this well-known writer’s sympathetic 
and poetical vein, giving wonderful insight into the home life of India. 
WairTELaw, Davip. The Master of the Merlains. Cr. 8vo., pp. 

302, Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd. 1918. §s. net. 

An exciting story in which a wonderful necklace which belonged originally 
to Mme. du Barry plays an important part. The kind of crime which is 

trated can be gathered from an extract in the Echo de Paris, “‘ The 
three prime movers in the conspiracy that gave the historic Chateau Merlains 
into the hands of an adventurer have passed beyond human punishment, 
leaving the world aghast that such a thing could happen in this twentieth 
century, in days when the path of the evildoer is so beset by the nets of the 
police.” 

WuitTaKER, JosEPH Tuwumblefold. Cr. 8vo. pp. 300. Herbert 

Jenkins, Ltd. 1918. 6s. net. 

In these pages the reader sees the sordid life of the Wolverhampton 
slums. Tragedy, _— and some fun and humour are woven into the story 
of the boyhood of five guttersnipes. Power and realism have gone to the 


making, and the result is good. Freddy Stubbs is a lovable little figure. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


BIRMINGHAM AND District LIBRARY ASSOCIATION.—This 
Association held its 124th Meeting at the Central Libraries, Ratcliff 
Place, Birmingham, on Wednesday, April 24th, 1918. In the 
afternoon the works of the Austin Motor Company at Longbridge, 
Birmingham, were visited, the members being entertained to tea 
before leaving the works. At the meeting in the evening, Mr. R. K. 
Dent (President), was in the chair, and twenty-four members from 
Birmingham and the surrounding district were present. After 
the ordinary business had been transacted, in which seven new 
members were elected, Mr. Walter Powell, Chief Libiarian, Bir- 
mingham, delivered an address on ‘* Shakespearean Literature,” 
the subject being in keeping with the Shakespeare Birthday Cele- 
brations then taking place. Mr. Powell began by quoting the 
opinion expressed by Mr. Altred Hayes that it was to be feared 
that out of a hundred educated men who professed the utmost 
reverence for Shakespeare there were very few who had an intimate 
knowledge of the writings themselves. ‘‘If this be true,’’ said 
the lecturer, ‘‘as I think it is, it is surely equally true that a still 
smaller proportion concern themselves with the origin of his 
writings, of the gradual development of the text, of the apprecia- 
tion of foreign countries, and lastly of the enormous mass of litera- 
ture which they have brought into existence. Mr. Powell then 
dealt with these subjects in some detail, illustrating his address 
with selections from the shelves of the great Shakespeare Memorial 
Library, of which Birmingham is justly proud. As to the origin of 
the writings and the gradual development of the text, he pointed 
out that not a line of the original manuscripts had ever been dis- 
covered, that only two of his works were issued with his sanction, 
and that so far as was known, twenty of the plays were not printed 
at all during his lifetime, from which it was obvious that the text 
as we have it is a composite growth, and to some extent merely 
conjectural of what Shakespeare actually wrote. Mr. Powell 
then spoke of the rarity of the quartos and folios, and referring to 
comparatively recent discoveries, reminded his audience that there 
were always possibilities in the way of Shakespearean ‘‘finds ” 
without going to the inconvenience of digging in the bed of the 
River Wye, as was done by an enthusiastic but misguided American 
a few years ago. Mr. Powell next referred to Shakespeare’s use 
of other people’s works from which he borrowed the plots for 
many of the plays. It was well to remember, he said, that Shakes- 
peare, despite his unparalleled genius, was after all human, and 
those whose admiration is so blind as to treat him as a demi-god 
do little service to his memory. With reference to the authorship 
of the plays, he said it was perhaps not generally known that the 
first doubt as to Shakespeare’s authorship was suggested in a 
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work entitled The Romance of Yachting, published in 1848, by a 
United States Consul named Joseph C. Hart. Reference was also 
made to the Baconian controversy which began in 1856. The 
famous Shakespeare Memorial Library at Birmingham was referred 
to by Mr. Powell, and many of its rarities were described and sub- 
mitted for inspection by the members. 


LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRA- 
RIANS.—The Annual Meeting of the Liverpool and District Associa- 
tion of Assistant Librarians was held at the Central Public Library, 
Bootle, on Friday evening, roth inst. The President of the 
Association (Mr. C. H. Hunt, Chief Librarian, Bootle), was in 
the chair. The annual reports reviewing the work of the association 
during the past session were laid before the meeting and adopted. 
A lecture entitled ‘‘Humour, Pathos and Thought in Dickens and 
Tennyson,” was then delivered by Mr. W. J. Randall (Law Associa- 
tion Library), Liverpool. The lecturer remarked that Dickens 
stood forth as a champion against oppression—to him was it 
mainly due that such crying evils as the oppression of orphans were 
brought to public notice. Tennyson also was a champion against 
oppression—the oppression of the spiritual life by those who took 
fright at Darwinism. Regarded as literary artists perhaps, the 
most unique power of Dickens was his power of combining humour 
and pathos in such a wonderful fashion that they rubbed shoulders 
and yet left the dominant tone of the entire passage as the writer 
wished it to be ; and of Tennyson, his power of combining compact 
expression with magnificent form, and investing things—even 
simple domestic ones—with the sweetest melody and intense 
romantic colour. To illustrate the various points in his lecture, 
Mr. Randall gave a recital of selections, chosen from both authors, 
which added greatly to the pleasure of the members present, his 
portrayal of the different personages being exceedingly good. In 
the Copperfield excerpt the characters were vividly presented. 
The selections from Tennyson were given with the same power of 
characterization which marked those from Dickens, coupled with 
a fine perception of the poet’s meaning. The meeting’s apprecia- 
tion of this most interesting lecture was voiced by several members, 
and a hearty vote of thanks was given to Mr. Randall on the 
proposition of Mr. Hunt, who expressed the hope that Mr. Randall 
would find it convenient to follow the lecture by others of a similar 
nature. Mr. Randall in reply thanked the members for the hearty 
vote which they had accorded him. 

The Tenth Annual Report of the Association records that 
at the last annual meeting the members gave evidence of their keen 
appreciation of Mr. Hunt’s presidency by the gift of a walking 
stick, suitably inscribed, and a leather pocket wallet, and the 
resignation of Mr. W. Williams from the acting hon. secretaryship 
is regretted. The number of members at the present is 68, a net 
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decrease of 6 as against the figures for 1916-17. Twenty-two 
members of the Association are on war service, and the committee 
wish all service members ‘‘good luck ” and a speedy return. Four 
meetings have been held since the last annual report was presented, 
the average attendance of members being 31. A further suspension 
of the Liverpool classes in Cataloguing and Library Routine is 
noted. Owing to staff difficulties in the libraries of the district 
and other causes the committee were unable to recommend the 
formation of classes in the subjects named. The intended class for 
assistants desiring to take the preliminary examination had to be 
abandoned owing to the Liverpool Education Committee not being 
able to supply a teacher during the hours in which the majority of 
assistants would be at liberty to attend the class. The Hon. 
Treasurer submits a financial statement, duly audited, for the year 
1917-18 showing a balance in hand of £3 1s. o}d. Members are 
thanked for their continued support in the work of carrying on the 
affairs of the Association. When the members who are now serving 
their country in various parts of the world return to civil life, it is 
hoped that they will find the association a living body, fully alive 
to the professional interests of its members. The principal demand 
from the Student’s Library has been for the current professional 
magazines. It may be mentioned that in this direction the library 
is very strong, as owing to the generosity of Miss Fearnside, the 
publishers of Public Libraries, Chicago, and the Liverpool Branch 
Librarians’ Magazine Club, the monthly parts of these periodicals 
are kept right up to date. 


Tae Ontario Liprary AssociaTIon.—-The Eighteenth Annual 
Meeting was held in the Reference Library, Toronto, and was a 
great success. Miss Mary Black, the librarian of Fort William, 
presided, the first woman president of this Association. There 
were 210 delegates present, and the programme ran through like 
the train service of these days, almost on time. Some men talked 
a little long, and the kind-hearted President was too forbearing. 
Her own address on ‘‘ Fallacies in Librarianship ’’’ was sensible, 
interesting, practical, and with flashes of humour which we have 
been accustomed tu associate with her outlook on the world. Sir 
Robert Falconer, the President of the University of Toronto, 
was the other speaker at the evening meeting, and on the subject of 
what the Public Library may be expected to do for the community 
in these days of reconstruction, gave some very practical ideas. 
A great virtue of the evening meeting of the Association is that the 
regular proceedings end by 9.20, and the remainder of the evening 
is given to renewing old acquaintanceships and making new ones. 
The centre for this is the great Robertson Historical Collection, 
which has always some new features of interest for the delegates 
from the Province. Mr. Boyd, of the Sheldon Business School, on 
the opening afternoon applied his theories of the business world 
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to librarianship ; Mrs. Darrington of the village of Alton, Miss 
Holmes, of the town of Picton, and Mr. Kinsinger, of the city of 
Niagara Falls, gave short crisp talks on ‘‘What the People think 
and say about the Public Library, and Why.” Mr. Briden, of St. 
Catherine’s, spoke on the service of the library in respect to build- 
ings, grounds, and books,”’ while Mr. E. Wyly Crier, of the Royal 
Canadian Academy, told us of the progress of art in Canada, and 
showed how the librarians might assist in its development. But 
what we look forward to each year is the summary of the activities 
of the year by Dr. E. A. Hardy, the Secretary of the Association. 
He is an ideal secretary, for nothing misses his notice, and he 
skilfully combines all these happenings in such a way that one has a 
comprehensive and correct view of the library work throughout 
our own country, and suggestions from the contemporary ex- 
perience of other countries. This is the feature of the first session 
of the association. each year. The morning of the second day was 
a real Canadian morning with plenty of sunshine and snap in the 
air. It was reflected in the meeting. A young farmer from a 
village of 250 people in Western Ontario told of what had been 
done in less than five years by an enterprising group of young people 
who took the public library as their central object, and now have a 
house at the cross roads well stocked with good books, a recreation 
ground of five acres, a village hall, an excellent library and debating 
society, and a membership of 300 in the public library serving the 
eee in some directions nearly 10 miles. Mr. Landon, the 

ibrarian of the City of London, spoke of the co-operation that 
might exist between the newspapers and the library in our towns 
and villages, and gave a number of excelleat examples drawn from 
his own experience in the profession of journalism. This was the 
best paper on this seemingly time-worn subject that has ever been 
before this association. Rev. Mr. Patterson, of the Sarnia Public 
Library Board, with an accent that would have charmed the 
editor of Public Libraries, spoke in a practical manner upon the 
way in which in their city they were trying to get people, first, to 
read books at all, and, second, to read better books. Mr. W. J. 
Sykes, the Librarian of Ottawa, closed this good programme by a 
talk on the place of biography in Canadian libraries, and in this 
connection discussed 100 biographies which ought to be in every 
library, and submitted a 72-page pamphlet which his library 1s 
publishing this month, entitled : ** Selected List of Best Biographies 
in English from the Point of View of a Canadian Public Library.” 
In the afternoon there was a round table of those interested in the 
work among boys and girls at which the discussion was led by 
Miss Banting, Children’s Librarian of the Hamilton Public Library. 
Some fifty members of the Elementary Teachers’ Section of the 
Ontario Educational Association, which holds its session con- 
temporaneously with ours, came over to hear Miss Norah Thomson, 
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the Librarian of the Public Library, Saint Ste Marie, tell a story 
to illustrate the work being done in the Story Hour of the public 
libraries of the Province. There was an exhibition of books b 
the publishers and jobbers of the city for the examination of whic 
special time was given. The Toronto Public Library had an 
exhibition of flowers grown in their own conservatories, and the 
Sixth Annual Exhibition of Books on Gardening in all its branches, 
from ‘‘potatoes to petunias,”’ was arranged a little earlier so that 
the materials for the work of the great production campaign 
might be emphasized in an intelligent manner. The officers for 
next year are President, F. P. Gavin, B.A., of the Public Library 
Board of Windsor ; Vice-Presidents, D. M. Grant, B.A., of the 
Public Library Board of Sarnia ; and Miss Dunham, B.A., Librarian 
of the Public Library, Kitchener ; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. E. A. 
Hardy, Toronto. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
LIBRARY ASSISTANTS AND TRADES UNIONISM. 


To the Editor of the LiBRARY WORLD. 


DEAR SIR, 
TRADE UNIONISM AND LIBRARY WORKERS. 

Objection has been made to the use of the words ‘‘Trade 
Union,” in connection with the Library Assistants’ Association. 
In the ‘‘Concise Oxford Dictionary”’ this is the definition of 
Trades Union :—‘‘Organised association of workmen of a trade 
formed for protection and promotion of common interests.” I am 
not asserting the infallibility of the ‘‘Concise Oxford Dictionary,” 
but as this definition fairly accurately expresses my own idea as to 
what a trades union is, I have quoted it. There does not seem to 
be anything in this description which could not be adapted and 
applied to the L.A.A. Can it be that the objection to the words 
trade union has its (perhaps unconscious) origin in the old reluctance 
of the black-coated worker to recognize any economic relationship 
between himself and the man who wears corduroy? If I am doing 
some one an injustice, I hasten to apologize. 

Apropos, in the Municipal Journal for May 24th, in a column 
devoted to the Whitsuntide Conference of the National Association 
of Local Government Officers, the following significant phrase 
occurs :—‘‘Trades unionism has infected the N.A.L.G.O., though 
the N.A.L.G.O. is not a trade union” (!) ‘‘ A rose by any other 
name,” &c. It is curious to note how the ‘‘professional ” classes 
evade openly adopting the trade union attitude and trade union 
methods. But it is still more curious to note that to this class 
belong two of the most perfectly organised trade unions in the 
world,—those of the medical men and the lawyers. 
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Since the word gives offence, however, perhaps someone will 
suggest an alternative ? If I may say so, it seems to me to be of 
small consequence what an association of persons calls itself so 
long as it fulfils the desired functions. 


MINIMUM WAGES. 

Whilst expressing his objection very kindly, ERATOSTHENES 
gtavely disapproves of my plea for a minimum wage. He says 
that ‘‘a minimum schedule of wages would in actual practice 
become the maximum.” In replying to ERATOSTHENES, 

quote from an article of Mr. Ernest A. Savage’s which appeared 
in the Wor tp for February, 1914. It is headed ‘‘A 
Minimum Wage for Certificated Library Assistants.’”” Mr. Savage 
says :—‘‘ If the reader objects that fixing a minimum wovld tend 
to keep salaries from rising much above it, I reply that authorities 
. . . Will know nothing of the minimum until they attempt to 
go below it.” It is inconceivable that every staff would consent to 
appointment on the understanding that their minimum was also 
to be their maximum. 


ABILITY versus CERTIFICATES. 

In this connection I fear I must have expressed myself clumsily. 
When I suggested that a Union of Library Workers should owe no 
allegiance (officially) to the Library Association Examinations, 
I had no intention of attempting to under-estimate the importance 
of their certificates. I still maintain that ability is independent of 
certificates, and that it is only the question of efficiency which 
matters. I also suggest that the person who is capable of winning 
certificates is not necessarily endowed with the qualities which 
make the best type of practical librarian. At the same time I do 
recognise the practical difficulty of deciding to which grade the 
library assistant, or assistant librarian, would belong, unless some 
testing standards were adopted. My point was rather this: that 
in deciding to which grade a worker belonged, the lack of certificates 
should not be taken to indicate the lack of ability. Experience, 
previous records, outside testimony, and other important factors 
should have due weight. 

Yours, &c., 


WALLASEY PuBLic LIBRARIES, MARJORIE PEACOCK. 
30th May, 1918. 


(We publish this letter because we believe the matter to be worth 
further discussion. There is a confusion of ideas in the attitude which 
connects the librarian with the medical man and lawyer. The so-called 
“ trade-unions" of the latter are a means recognized by the Government 
for protecting the nation from the dangers of wrong medical treatment and 
legal chicanery. At present the ill that a bad librarian may do is not 
considered to be in the same category. Any method of library combination 
which did not owe direct allegiance to the Library Association—#.¢., did 
not depend for its very being upon professional qualifications—would in our 
view be disastrous or would speedily fail, We invite other views.—Eb.] 
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PEDDIE & FLEMING, 


The Art and Research Bureau, 


7, Coptic Street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 1. 


Telephone: MUSEUM 769. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL, GENEALOGICAL, 


and other Research. 


Photographic Facsimiles from Books and Manuscripts 
in all the Great Libraries, 


TYPEWRITING: TRANSLATIONS. 


CARDINAL XIMENES 


STATESMAN, ECCLESIASTIC, SOLDIER, 
AND MAN OF LETTERS, 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 

THE COMPLUTENSIAN PoLyYGLoT BIBLE. 


BY 


JAMES P. R. LYELL, 


].P., F.R.Hist.s. 


On hand-made paper with 14 plates 10/6 net. 


GRAFTON & Co., Coptic House, 8, Coptic Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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BOOKS ON THE GREAT WAR. 


Vol. V. (in preparation). By F. W. T. LANGE. £1 Is. net, 


“A most useful annotated register of foreign and English publications,” 
—Atheneum. 


‘The work is likely to be the Standard Bibliography of this War, and 
reflects the greatest credit on the author’s industry, insight and 
power of classification. It deals not only with English books, but 
contains a wonderful list of foreign treating of the various phaseg 
of the War, with many illuminating annotations. Future historians 
of the War, or any part of it, will find this monumental work ag 
absolute necessity.’—The Norwood News. 


“The work on which you are engaged is one of the great departments 
by which the high interests of the community are advanced.” 
—Rev. Jas. Tuomas, Metropolitan District Secretary, The British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

“It will be invaluable to all of us now and hereafter, and I am sure all 
book-men are greatly in your debt.” —W. C. Berwick Sayers, Esq., 
F.L.A., Chief Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries. 

“ Your work will be most valuable later on, and is very useful for present 
needs.—B. KETTLE, Esq., Chief Librarian, Guildhall Library, E.C. 


GRAFTON & CO., Coptic House, 8, Coptic Street, London, W.C. 1. 


BOOK END-PAPERS 


FANCY LININGS AND COVERS. 


A variety of artistic and useful papers always in stock, 
including “Carrara,” “ Sicilian,” Floral and other patterns. 


c= SPECIAL DESIGNS PREPARED. 
SKETCHES & SUGGESTIONS SUBMITTED. 


Patterns and Prices on application. 


WILLIAM BROWN & Co. Limited, 


36—42, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


Printed by Brown & Co., Ltd., 36-42, 8t. Mary Axe, London, B.C. 3, and Published for 
the Proprietors by Gaarron & Co., 8, Coptic Street. Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 1. 
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